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EARLY NEGRO DEFORTATION PROJECTS 

In colonial days negroes were sent out of the country as a 
punishment for crime. A law existed in Pennsylvania in 1705 
which provided for the transportation ^ without the province of 
any negro, slave or free, who was convicted on the charge of 
attempted rape, or "robbing, stealing, or fraudulently taking 
and carrying away any goods, living or dead, above the value 
of Five pounds." Previous to transportation, which was at 
the expense of the owner in case of a slave or of the convict 
himself in case of a free negro, the culprit was flogged and 
branded.^ Pennsylvania did not reimburse slave-holders when 
their slaves were executed by the colony. In 1707, when two 
slaves guilty of burglary were condemned to death, their own- 
ers petitioned the authorities for the privilege of selling and 
transporting the convicts without the province ; this request was 
granted on condition that the slaves receive severe public whip- 
pings at the cart's tail on three successive market days, and in 
the meantime lie in irons in prison at the owner's expense.^ 

The statutes of South Carolina and Virginia relating to the 
punishment of negro slaves were similar to the Pennsylvania 
law of 1705. Madison wrote in 1783 that his slave, Billy, had 
coveted "that liberty for which we have paid the price of so 
much blood," and for this reason he was not a fit companion 
for fellow slaves in Virginia, but he could not think of punish- 
ing him by transportation.* In addition to the regulation pro- 

1 The practice of deportation was not unknown. As early as 1646 Massachusetts 
returned to Africa a cargo of negroes, landed on her shores, on the ground that they 
had been kidnapped. Mecords of the governor and company of Massachusetts 'bay 
in New England (Boston, 1853), 2: 168, 176; 3: 13, 46, 49, 58, 84. Similarly Ehode 
Island returned some free negroes to the Spanish colonies in 1746. William E. B. 
DuBois, The suppression of the African slave trade to the United States of America 
(Harvard historical studies, vol. 1 — -New York, 1896), 289. 

2 Laws of Pennsylvania (Lancaster, Pa., 1801), 1: 45, 46. 

3 Minutes of the provincial council of Pennsylvania [Colonial records] (Phila- 
delphia, 1852), 2: 402. 

4 James Madison, Writings (Hunt ed. — Kew York, 1900-1910), 2: 15. 
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viding for the deportation of criminal blacks, Virginia enacted 
in 1691 that any white marrying a negro, a mulatto, or an In- 
dian should he banished from the colony forever ; ° and the 
practice of transporting Indian captives to the West Indies and 
selling them to the planters as slaves was generally approved 
by the colonists/ 

Deportation as a penalty for law-breaking and for participa- 
tion in rebellion had long been used, and it is not strange that 
the colonists should follow this practice in dealing with the 
criminal negroes ; not infrequently today in local courts habitual 
drunkards and those guilty of petty offenses are ordered to 
leave the city limits. Some of the colonists themselves were 
deported criminals. In Virginia, in order to limit the number 
of free negroes and to relieve the state of that class of its pop- 
ulation so often guilty of sheltering runaway slaves, receiving 
stolen goods, and making requisitions for poor relief, a law was 
enacted in 1691 forbidding further emancipation of slaves un- 
less the owner provided for their transportation beyond the 
limits of the colony within six months from the date of manu- 
mission. For violating this law a fine of ten pounds was im- 
posed, which was used to send the freedmen out of the colony.' 

About a century later as a result of the revolutionary phil- 
osophy, a widespread sentiment for liberating the slaves mani- 
fested itself in all parts of the United States; some of the states 
abolished slavery outright, others provided for gradual eman- 
cipation; while the remaining states, chiefly those in the South, 
made possible or extended the privilege of voluntary manumis- 
sion. Virginia falls in this last group of states; slaves there 
might be liberated by special act of the assembly, by deed or by 

5 William W. Hening, Statutes at large; being a collection of all the laws of Vir- 
ginia from the first session of the legislature in 1619 (New York, Philadelphia and 
Eichmond, 1819-1823), 3: 87. 

6 Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1905-1912), 2: 399. 

7 Hening, Statutes at large, 3 : 87, 88. The law was designed to prevent an in- 
crease in the number of free negroes: the transportation charge would restrain the 
owner, and the prospect of banishment would curb the slave's desire for freedom. 
If these restraints failed to prevent manumission, the state still would not suffer, 
since the freedmen would be removed. Cf. John H. Eussell, The free negro in Vir- 
ginia (Johns Hopkins University, Studies in historical and political science, 31: no. 
3 — Baltimore, 1913), eh. 1-3. 
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will,* aud the freedmen were allowed to remain within the state.* 
Judge Saint George Tucker estimated that from 1782 to 1791 no 
less thaa ten thousand negroes were liberated in Virginia.^" 
The emancipation of the slaves in the North, where their num- 
bers were small, was not so serious a matter as in the South, 
where they composed a much larger proportion of the popula- 
tion. The free negro was objectionable to the slaveholder be- 
cause, existing side by side with slaves, he made them discon- 
tented and refractory; he was objectionable to the taxpayer be- 
cause there was more expense for poor relief, police, and con- 
stabulary; and he was objectionable to the average citizen be- 
cause the next demand would be for social and political equality. 
No doubt James Galloway of North Carolina voiced the senti- 
ment of many when he said, in the convention to ratify the fed- 
eral constitution, "It is impossible for us to be happy, if, after 
manumission, they are to remain among us. ' ' " 

Why not, then, re-enact the Virginia law of 1691 which had 
apparently solved the problem one hundred years before f The 
answer lies in the conviction then prevailing that slavery ought 
to be abolished, — a conviction which was based on the new 
revolutionary philosophy and on the religious principles of the 
Quakers. In consequence of these influences abolition societies 
had sprung up in Virginia and petitions were presented to the 
assembly asking for a^ gradual emancipation law. Some of the 
most prominent men in the state liberated their own slaves, 
while others prepared measures designed to solve the vexed 
question. A number of Virginians had come to agree with John 
Jones Spooner, rector of Martins Brandon parish in Prince 
George county, that the manumitted "ought to be sent to col- 

8 Two noted cases of manumission by will are those of Eichard Eandolph and 
John Pleasants. See DeBow's review (New Orleans and Washington, 1858), 24: 
285 ff., and Robert A. Brock, in Virginia Historical Society, Publications, 6: 16-18. 
Philip Ludwell by will in 1767 provided for the manumission and transportation to 
England of two slaves. Virginia magazine of history, 19 : 288. 

» On emancipation in Virginia see James C. Ballagh, A history of slavery in Vir- 
ginia (Johns Hopkins University, Studies in history and political science, extra vol- 
ume, 24 — Baltimore, 1902), 116-127. 

10 In 1782 the state removed the restraints of manumission imposed in 1691 and 
further strengthened in 1723. See Hening, Statutes at large, 4: 132. 

11 Jonathan Elliot, Debates in the several state conventions on the adoption of 
the federal constitution (Washington, 1836-1845), 4: 101. 
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onize some new country; for there will be no happiness here, 
while they remain mixed with the whites. ' ' ^^ During the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century deportation was regarded not 
as a punishment for crime nor as a means to prevent an increase 
in the number of free negroes but as the logical outcome of 
manumission. Deportation had become a broad social problem, 
involving the transportation of the negro population to a distant 
territory, with the aid of the state and under the auspices of the 
national government. 

A scheme of such gigantic proportions necessarily met with 
objection. Already Patrick Henry had declared in sorrow that 
reexportation was impracticable," and in 1795 Saint George 
Tucker of William and Mary College proposed an alternative to 
the usual colonization program which was at the expense and 
under the direction of the state. The outlay of Virginia in sup- 
porting the revolutionary army in the West was used by Tucker 
to demonstrate the impossibility of deporting the black popula- 
tion. If it had sometimes cost ten dollars to get a bushel of 
com to camp, and if Virginia had felt the burden of taxation in 
providing for three or four thousand soldiers, how could the 
state hope to bear the expense involved in the transportation 
and support of three hundred and five thousand freedmen, or 
all the slaveholding states of eight hundred thousand? Even if 
the negroes were sent gradually and in small companies the cost 
still rendered the scheme objectionable. The hardships of the 
march and camp life and the suffering and death attending the 
formation of new settlements were additional arguments against 
it, because * ' if humanity plead for their emancipation, it pleads 

12 J. J. Spooner, "A topographical description of the county of Prince George, 
Virginia," in Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, first series, 3: 92. See 
also ibid., fifth series, 3 : 410. Spooner was formerly a New Englander. He ob- 
served that the people in Prince George county generally wished for the emancipa- 
tion of the blacks. 

13 William W. Henry, Fatrich Henry; life, correspondence and speeches (New 
York, 1891), 1: 114. In a fragmentary pamphlet on religious toleration, probably 
written about 1766, he said: "The disadvantages from the great number of slaves 
may perhaps wear off, when the present stock and their descendants are scattered 
through the immense deserts of the West. To re-export them is impracticable, and 
sorry I am for it." He wrote Robert Pleasants in 1779, "I believe a time will 
come when an opportunity will be offered to abolish this lamentable evil." Quoted 
by Stephen B. Weeks, "Anti-slavery sentiment in the South," in Southern History 
Association, Publications, 2: 95. 
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more strongly against colonization. ' ' And if it was impractica- 
ble to colonize the f reedmen within the United States, how much 
more so was it to send them beyond its borders? " 

James Sullivan of Boston upon hearing of Tucker's criticism 
of negro deportation at the expense of the state predicted that 
the cost would be so great that the federal treasury could not 
bear it even were there no other items of government expendi- 
ture, and that the blacks, undisciplined and given to depreda- 
tions, could not be kept in order during the exodus. Moreover 
if they were removed to another territory it would be impossi- 
ble to organize them into a state of civil society; and if they 
were settled in separate and independent bodies they would 
harass their neighbors to such an extent that other states would 
be compelled to make war upon them. And if such a fine body 
of people as the Israelites under the leadership of Moses and 
the commissary of God fell into dissensions and rebellion, what 
could be expected, said Sullivan, of a body of negroes only 
lately in slavery! ^^ 

The sentiment, however, for the removal of the blacks beyond 
the limits of the state was so pronounced and the arguments so 
convincing that Judge Tucker indicated, in true judicial fashion, 
a policy by which Virginia could obtain the benefits of the de- 
portation of the colored people without incurring the expense 
of sending them away. "By excluding them from offices, the 
seeds of ambition would be buried too deep, ever to germinate ; 
by disarming them, we may calm our apprehensions of their 
resentments arising from past sufferings; by incapacitating 
them from holding lands, we should add one inducement more to 
emigration and effectually remove the foundation of ambition, 
and party struggle. Their personal rights, and their property, 
though limited, would, whilst they remain among us, be under 
the protection of the laws ; and their condition not at all inferior 

1* Saint George Tucker to Doctor Jeremy Belknap of Boston, in Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Collections, fifth series, 3 : 405 &. The step-sons of Judge Tucker, 
Eichard and John Randolph, emancipated their slaves by will ; the former placed his 
on a Virginia farm, the latter attempted to colonize his in Ohio. See F. N. Watkins 
to Euffin Farnville in VeBow 's review, 24 : 285 ff . ; and Henry N. Sherwood, ' ' The 
settlement of the John Randolph slaves in Ohio," in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, Proceedings, 1911-191S, 5: 39 ff. 

15 Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, fifth series, 3 : 412 ff. 
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to that of the laboring poor in most other countries. Under 
such arrangement we might reasonably hope, that time would 
remove from us a race of men, whom we wish not to incorporate 
with us, which now form an obstacle to such incorporation." 
Thus "denying them those privileges here which they might 
hope to acquire elsewhere, endeavor to prompt them to migrate 
from hence. The Floridas, Louisiana, and the country south 
of the mouth of the Mississippi would afford a continual drain 
for them. At that distance they would never be formidable to 
us, and would possess a climate better adapted to their natural 
temperament." ^^ 

Notwithstanding the objections of expense, of numbers, of 
adequate order and discipline during the exodus, and of subse- 
quent trouble in the settlement, and the impracticable nature of 
the whole thing, there was a marked enthusiasm for coloniza- 
tion and a number of plans were offered whereby it might be 
effected. Madison thought in 1791 that the deportation senti- 
ment was so strong that any measure the legislature might pass 
providing for the compulsory gradual emancipation of slaves 
would also arrange for sending them out of the state." 

A scheme for the colonization of the Virginia blacks in the 
Old Northwest was presented to the state legislature by its 
author, William Craighead, but without success. Captain Craig- 
head was an active, ardent patriot in the revolutionary war, 
presiding magistrate for many years of his home county, Lunen- 
burg. He spent the most of his life in this county, having emi- 
grated from Delaware where he was born in 1731. The main 
features of his plan for the removal of the blacks were that the 
colonists should be sent gradually, that they should have suita- 
ble preparation previous to emigration, and that the colony 

16 Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, fifth series, 3 : 421. Also Saint 
George Tucker, Dissertation on slavery (Philadelphia, 1796), 93, 94. This was a 
part of Tucker's plan for the gradual emancipation of slaves in Virginia and was 
submitted to the state assembly. 

17 Madison, Writings (Hunt ed.), 6: 60, 61; Letters and other writings of James 
Madison (Philadelphia, 1865), 1:543. Madison had found "arguments of great 
force" for deportation and believed some of the abolitionists would concur in it 
even though it retarded the number of manumissions. Eobert Pleasants, the Quaker 
president of the Virginia Abolition Society, had prepared a petition praying the 
legislature to pass a measure providing for the emancipation of all female slaves at 
the age of eighteen, and all the male slaves at the age of twenty-one years; when 
he solicited Madison's opinion on the proposal, lie received the above statement. 
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should hold a relation to the government similar to that held by 
the Indians." 

Another project for negro deportation about which we have 
more information, originated with Ferdinando Fairfax, a de- 
scendant of the great English family of that name.^^ Fairfax 
was brought up at Mount Vernon and was a favorite of Wash- 
ington. He owned large estates and at one time was regarded 
as the richest man in America,^" but subsequent misfortunes led 
to his imprisonment for debt in the District of Columbia," 
Fairfax was a promoter; he had plans for the formation of a 
company to work his Shannondale Inn estate," and he was con- 
nected with projects for steamboat navigation. His scheme for 
deporting the American negroes was national in its scope, and 
if it had been carried out it would have involved the United 
States in a colonial enterprise. Considering our national poli- 
tics in 1790, it is significant that a Virginian should have at- 
tempted to give such solidarity and power to our federal gov- 
ernment. 

It was proposed by Fairfax that under the auspices and pro- 
tection of congress, a colony of the free blacks then in the Unit- 
ed States and of those afterward freed by voluntary emancipa- 
tion should be settled in Africa. As soon as the resources of the 
country would bear it, compensated manumission should obtain. 
It was proposed further that congress should provide for the 
support, defense, and government of the infant colony until it 
should be able, as an independent nation, adequately to carry 
on the functions of a state. And in order that this time might 

18 James G. Craighead, The Craighead family (Philadelphia, 1876), 56, 57; Arch- 
ibald Alexander, A history of colonization on the western coast of Africa (Phila- 
delphia, 1846), 61, 62; Brock, in Virginia Historical Society, Collections, 6: 24. 
In an essay published in the American museum for November, 1788, and dated Bal- 
timore, May 10, "Othello" recommends either the manumission and colonization of 
the slaves in the western territory, or some measure providing for their gradual 
emancipation. 

18 William Meade, Old churches, ministers and families of Virginia (Philadelphia, 
1857), 2: 259, 281, 282. 

20 William Faux, Memorable days in America (London, 1823 ; reprinted Cleveland, 
1905); Reuben G. Thwaites, Early western travels (Cleveland, 1904-1907), 12: 123, 
131. 

2''^ National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C), March 7, 1817. 

^'2 Description of Ferdinando Fairfax's Shannondale Inn estate with a plan of a 
company for improving the same (Washington, 1815). 
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not be too long delayed, seminaries were to be established in tliQ 
colony for the education of the children of those already deport- 
ed and the future emigrants were to receive careful training 
before they should embark for their new home. Africa was 
selected for the site of the colony because its climate was suit- 
able to the nature of the negro and it was sufficiently removed 
from the whites to prevent the intermarriage of the two races. 
Fairfax thought that in the course of time the colony would 
bring rich financial returns to the United States in the way of 
commerce, and that it would be the means of spreading the 
gospel in a heathen country.''^ 

Somewhat earlier than Fairfax's project there was drawn up 
a plan, semi-official in character, for emancipating and coloniz- 
ing the Virginia blacks. In 1776 Virginia appointed a commit- 
tee to codify the laws of the state,** and in addition to a di- 
gest of the existing laws respecting slaves this body agreed upon 
certain principles for a future, general plan of emancipating 
them which in due time was to be presented as an amendment 
to the committee's report." It was recommended that slave 
children "should continue with their parents to a certain age, 
then be brought up, at the public expense, to tillage, arts, or 
sciences, according to their geniuses, till the females should be 
eighteen, and the males twenty-one years of age, when they 
should be colonized to such place as the circumstances of the 
time should render most proper, sending them out with arms, 
implements of household and of the handicraft arts, seeds, pairs 
of the useful domestic animals, etc., to declare them a free and 
independant [sic] people, and extend to them our alliance and 
protection, till they shall have acquired strength; and to send 
vessels at the same time to other parts of the world for an 
equal niunber of white inhabitants; to induce them to migrate 
hither, proper encouragements were to be proposed."^"* No 
material results came from this proposal and the reason is 
adequately expressed in the words of Jefferson, "It was found 

23 The plan as he outlined it is in the American museum, December, 1790, pp. 285, 
286. 

2* The committee ultimately consisted of Jefferson, Wythe, and Pendleton ; they 
reported June 18, 1779. 

25 Thomas Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed. — New York, 1892-1899), 1: 67, 68. 

26 lUd., 3 : 243, 244. 
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that the public mind would not yet bear the proposition."' 
The committee's scheme was incorporated in Jefferson's Note 
on Virginia, copies of which began to circulate in 1782; in thi 
way the public generally had an opportunity to become f amilia 
with the proposed measure. 

An adverse comment on this plan was made by Gilbert Imlaj 
a captain in the revolutionary war and a commissioner for lay 
ing out lands in the West. He thought the change in the labo 
force would hurt the business of the state ; that great difiicultie 
would be experienced in supplying the places of the displace^ 
workmen; and that the expense attached to the measure wouli 
prevent its execution. Imlay favored gradual emancipation an( 
the right of the freedmen to all the liberties of free tenants.^ 
Jefferson's proposal, however, had a leavening influence an( 
many advocates of gradual emancipation accepted the coloniza 
tion feature. Among those who were convinced of the sound 
ness of the scheme was John Parrish, a Maryland Quaker, whosi 
abolition spirit was aroused by the Louisiana purchase and thi 
repeal of South Carolina's law prohibiting the importation o 
slaves. He could see no objection to a negro settlement in tb 
West and proposed that congress supervise the distribution fo 
colonization purposes, of this vast area "where there are mil 
lions of acres likely to continue many ages unoccupied." Ai 
assignments were made to the negroes already free and thi 
blessings of deportation became manifest an impetus would bi 
given to the abolition movement and in the course of time slav 
erj"- would become extinct. Segregation would not only give the 
negro liberty but it would also bring him citizenship, the righ 
of property and the pursuit of happiness.^" 

Jefferson's attitude on the slavery question appears in hii 
writings as early as 1779 and he consistently adhered to his firs 
conviction until his death. The solution of the question was ii 
two parts : first, the manumission of the slave ; second, his de 

27 Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed.), 1:68. At this writing (1821), he predictei 
that evil results would follow a continued rejection of the proposition. 

2s Gilbert Imlay, A topographical description of the western territory of Norti 
America (London, 1797), 223, 224. 

29 John Parrish, Eemarlcs on the slavery of the MacTc people (Philadelphia, 1806) 
41, 44. 
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portation out of the state. It is his arguments for deportation 
that chiefly concern us and these were grouped under three 
heads, political, physical, and moral. The two races can never 
live in harmony with equal political power; the one will en- 
tertain prejudices, the other will recollect its injuries. New 
provocations will cause a division into two parties and produce 
convulsions. Physically, it is the problem of one race opposed 
to another on accoimt of differences in color, form, and beauty. 
The blacks have inferior ideals of morality and they rank be- 
neath the whites in reason, memory, and imagination. An op- 
position so decided will not admit of amalgamation, therefore, 
the only solution is to transfer the blacks to another country ^° 
"in such slow degree as that the evil will wear off insensibly, 
and their place be, pari passu, filled up by free white labor- 
ers." ^^ 

To what extent the sentiment in favor of negro colonization 
prevailed in the South before 1800, it is impossible to say. It 
no doubt was not so widespread as that in favor of abolition, for 
many were willing to see the slaves liberated whether or not 
they were deported. Even the abolitionists constituted a minor- 
ity, — "a minority which for weight and worth of character, 
preponderates against the greater number, who have not the 
courage to divest their families of a property, which, however, 
keeps their conscience unquiet." ^^ In his observations concern- 
ing Maryland and Virginia in 1788 Brissot de Warvdlle says, 
' ' They speak not of projects for freeing the negroes ; they praise 
not the societies of London and America; they read not Avorks 
of Clarkson — No, the indolent masters behold with uneasiness 
the efforts ... to render freedom universal. The Vir- 
ginians are persuaded of the impossibility of cultivating tobacco 
without slavery; they fear that if the Blacks became free they 
would cause trouble; on rendering them free, they know not 
what rank to assign them in society; whether they shall estab- 
lish them in separate districts, or send them out of the country. 
These are the objections you will hear repeated everywhere 

3» Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed.), 3: 244-250; Thomas Jefferson, Writings (Wash- 
ington ed. — Washington, 1853-54), 8:380, 381. 

31 Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed.), 1: 48, 49. 

32 Jefferson to Dr. Price of London, in 1785, ibid., 1 : 377. 
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against freeing them. ' ' "^ The recommendations of the board 
of revisors, chief of whom was Thomas Jefferson, to import 
free laborers to supplant deported slave laborers ; the project of 
Judge Tucker to produce a voluntary' and spontaneous separa- 
tion of the two races; the plan of Craighead to transport the 
blacks to the Old Northwest, and that of Fairfax to send them 
to Africa, all proved abortive. The significant thing about these 
scattered and separate projects for negro deportation is that 
each was a plan concomitant to emancipation and that on the 
whole the benefits to be derived therefrom were to accrue to the 
state itself. The advocates of deportation were men of great 
weight in the state and it is not surprising that in a later period 
their doctrine became the platform of a large following. 

Turning now to a consideration of negro deportation in the 
North during this early period, we find its supporters confined 
chiefly to New England and Pennsylvania.^* 

What appears to be the first proposal for returning the blacks 
to Africa was formulated about 1714 by "A native of America," 
probably a resident of New Jersey. It was expected that the 
deported negroes would act as missionaries in Africa. The 
plan is set forth as follows: 

"1. That Subscriptions be taken of all Masters that will set 
their Negroes free, and of the Number of Negroes so to be set 
free, that they may be sent to their own Country'. 

"2. That Subscriptions be taken, what each Man (Negro, 
Master, or others) will give to defray the Charge of sending the 
Negroes home. 

"3. That such Negro as had rather serve their Masters, then 
[than] go home, may be kept still (it being their Free Act, and 
it not being safe to have them free in this Country) ".^^ 

The noted Quaker who did so much for the colored race, An- 

33 Jean Pierre Brissot de Warville, New travels in the United States of America 
(London, 1794; Boston, 1797), 1: 237. 

3* It should not be overlooked that some of the men discussed in connection with 
Jefferson's scheme were northerners, and that their interest in negro deportation 
was aroused by his writings on the subject. 

35 Quoted by Mary S. Locke, Anti-slavery in America from the introduction of 
African slaves to the prohibition of the slave trade, 1619-1808 (Radeliffe College 
monographs, no. 11 — Boston, 1901), 30. The proposal is printed in John Hepburn, 
The American defence of the Christian golden rule (n. p., 17141), appendix. Hep- 
burn was probably a. Britisher sojourning in New .Jersey. 
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thony Benezet, advised in 1773 the colonization of the American 
negroes in "that large extent of country, from the west side of 
the Allegheny Mountains to the Mississippi, on a breadth of 
four or five hundred miles. ' ' ^^ He was opposed to African 
colonization for "that would be to expose them, in a strange 
land, to greater difficulties than many of them labor under at 
present. ' ' ^' Another Pennsylvania Quaker who believed in the 
settlement of the negroes beyond the Allegheilies was Thomas 
Branagan, a converted slave trader. Branagan was a native of 
Dublin, Ireland, and at one time was a plantation overseer in 
Antigua. After his conviction of the infamy of slave trading he 
resided in Philadelphia where he wrote two poems, Avenia and 
The penitential tyrant, in which he sets forth anti-slavery views. 
In his Serious remonstrances, addressed to the citizens of the 
northern states and their representatives, he reprints with ap- 
proval Jefferson's colonization views and supports them in a 
discussion of length. He found a number of reasons why the 
blacks should be removed: they displaced white labor, they 
checked immigration from Europe, they intermarried with the 
whites, they were a troublesome and rebellious element. More- 
over, it was impossible to incorporate them into the body politic, 
and as long as slavery existed the North would suffer from the 
ingress of poor southern blacks. The tax which supported this 
element of the population might as well be applied to the ex- 
pense of its deportation. Branagan thought his plan would be 
hailed with joy by the blacks and that they would gladly make 
the change; if they refused to go and it was compatible with 
law he would deport them forcibly. The only objection he could 
find to his project was that the loss of the negro population 
would reduce the representation of the South in congress.^* 

3« Job E. Tyson, A discourse before the Young Men 's Colonization Society of 
Pennsylvania, delivered October Zi, 1834, in St. Paul's chwrch, Philadelphia (Phil- 
adelphia, 1834), 44; Eoberts Vaux, Memoirs of the life of Anthony Benezet (Phil- 
adelphia, 1817), 29-31. 

37 Anthony Benezet, Short account of that part of Africa inhabited by the ne- 
groes . . . and the manner by which the slave trade is carried on (Philadelphia, 
1762 and 1763), 69. Roberts Vaux, author of Benezet 's memoirs, writing in 1817, 
favored the settlement of the negroes either in some territory of the United States 
where the climate was suitable to them or in Africa. Deportation was a feature 
of his scheme for gradual emancipation. Vaux, Memoirs of the life of Anthony 
Benezet, 58, note. 

38 Thomas Branagan, Serious remonstrances, addressed to the citizens of the 
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Branagan preferred to have the seat of the settlement in 
some distant island, a choice "recommended by many respecta- 
ble politicians," but fearing that the removal would be accom- 
panied by cruel exposure and unjust treatment, he recommend- 
ed the establishment of a state in the Louisiana territory up- 
wards of two thousand miles from the white population. Con- 
gress might "appropriate a proportionable part of the terri- 
tory ... as a colony, or separate state, a particular quan- 
tum of that land to be given to each free colored person who 
would emigrate gratis; funds to be established in the several 
states for the accommodation of the negroes, who would think 
proper to emigrate to enable them to clear and cultivate the 
land, for their own sake, and as their own property forever; a 
governor, judges, and magistrates, to be appointed (as in New 
Orleans) by the President of the United States; of the most 
intelligent and virtuous of the African race, so that such white 
persons as wish to emigrate and associate with the blacks, may 
likewise be under their control and governed by them." 

In 1793 Noah Webster, a member of the Connecticut Society 
for the Promotion of Freedom, was asked to make the annual 
address for the society, but the great lexicographer found it 
impossible to handle the slavery question adequately without 
preparing a lengthy treatise on it. In this treatise he pointed 
out that the expense attached to colonization, the likelihood of 
the refusal of the negroes to go, and the impracticability of the 
project would probably defeat it, yet he thought it might be 
possible to assign the blacks some land in the United States and 
remove them to it gradually. Their removal would take away 
the causes for dissension and jealousy between whites and 
blacks and it might be possible to raise some funds to finance 
the exodus. He preferred however to raise the slaves to the 
condition of free tenants, a project which he admitted to be as 
visionary as deportation. It is interesting to observe that he 

northern states and their representatives (Philadelphia, 1805), xiii, 29. To remove 
the existing northern handicap, he suggested two extra votes for every five head of 
horned cattle. Ibid., 36, 37; see also 17, 18, 24, 41, 59, 64, 69, 73, 77, 79, 111. In 
1805 Branagan asked Jefferson to subscribe to Avenia, but political considerations 
deterred Jefferson from making any written expression. He asked Dr. George Logan 
of Philadelphia, a political friend, to explain how impossible it was for him to com- 
mit himself. Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed.), 8: 351, 352. 
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was familiar with Jefferson's plan for emancipation with col- 
onization.^'' 

The origin of the deportation movement has been generally 
ascribed to Samuel D. Hopkins, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church in Newport, Rhode Island. Bom in Connecticut 
in 1721, he graduated at Yale and was a Newport pastor from 
1770 to 1803, the year of his death. His colleague in religious 
work, the pastor of the Second Congregational church, Ezra 
Stiles, also a native of Connecticut and a graduate of Yale, 
(later serving as its president for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury), was moreover Hopkins' co-worker in the early stages 
of his plans for negro deportation. 

It was not so much the presence of a large number of negro 
slaves that turned the mind of Hopkins to this question as it 
was the impression made by scenes in the Newport slave-market, 
the centre of the trade for all New England. From 1804 to 
1808, Rhode Island slavers owned fifty-nine out of two hundred 
and two vessels which carried negroes to Charleston, South 
Carolina; and during this period out of 17,048 taken into that 
port by American vessels 6,238 came from Rhode Island, 3,488 
of them from Newport alone.*" So extensive was this traffic 
and so lucrative in its returns that it was the mainstay of the 
town's prosperity. It was considered lawful and just even by 
some of those who worshiped where Hopkins preached; indeed 
they were engaged in the traffic. Hopkins did not believe it 
was right to buy and sell human beings, but he hesitated to 
denounce from his pulpit the business ventures of his flock. 
Upon deliberation, however, he decided to deliver a sermon 
against the slave trade; this he did, and it was fairly well 
received.*^ 

But this Newport pastor held that no one should advocate 
manumission who would not help prepare the freedmen for the 
enjoyment of liberty in a civilized community, and in order to 
do this work intelligently in Newport Hopkins held a confer- 
va Noah Webster, Effects of slavery on morals and industry (Hartford, Conn., 
1793), 35, 36. 

40 Edwards A. Park, Memoir of the life and character of Samuel Hopkins, D. J). 
(2 ed. — Boston, 1854), 115, 140. 

41 William Patten, Meminiscences of the late Reverend Samuel Eoplcins, D. D. 
of Newport, B. I. (Warren, E. I., 1795, and Providence, 1843), 80-83. 
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ence with his colleague, Stiles, and on August 31, 1773, the two 
issued a joint circular letter outlining a plan, which they had dis- 
tributed among the churches of Massachusetts and Connecticut. ■*- 
This joint letter was addressed "To all who are desirous to 
promote the kingdom of Christ on earth in the salvation of sin- 
ners ' ' and set forth that there were two negro communicants in 
the First Congregational church at Newport who were anxious 
"to quit all worldly prospects, and risk their lives in attempting 
to open a door for the propagation of Christianity among the 
poor, ignorant, perishing heathen brethren" in Africa. These 
men were Bristol Yamma and John Quamine, both of the Guinea 
coast. Quamine was sent to America so that he could attend 
school, but his prospective tutor sold him into slavery; later he 
bought his freedom. Yamma likewise had purchased his free- 
dom, but in 1773 was still fifty dollars in debt. It was proposed 
in the circular letter that Yamma 's debt be lifted and that both 
negroes be put in school and taught the Bible, in order that they 
might be ordained and started on their gospel mission; and 
funds were solicited for this purpose. The letter closed with 
the following appeal : "And it is humbly proposed to those who 
are convinced of the iniquity of the slave trade, and are sensi- 
ble of the great inhumanity and cruelty of enslaving so many 
thousands of our fellow-men every year, with all the dreadful 
and horrid attendants, and are ready to bear testimony against 
it in all proper ways, and do their utmost to put a stop to it, 
whether they have not a good opportunity of doing this, by 
cheerfully contributing according to their ability, to promote the 
mission proposed, and whether this is not the best compensation 
we are able to make the poor Africans, for the injuries they are 
constantly receiving by this unrighteous practice . . . and 
may it not be hoped that all who are heartily praying. Thy King- 
dom Come, will liberally contribute to forward this attempt to 
send the glorious gospel of the blessed God to the nations who 
now worship false gods, and dwell in the habitations of cruelty, 
and the land of the shadow of death; especially, since the king 
of Zion has promised that whosoever parts with anything in this 
world, for the Kingdom of God's sake, shall receive manifold 

42 Printed in Park, Memoir of Samuel SopMns, 131, 132. See also Ezra Stiles, 
Literary diary of Eera Stiles (New York, 1901), 1: 363 flf. 
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more in this present time, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting. ' ' *^ 

The dominant consideration in this plea was religioijs, and 
since Hopkins was not strictly orthodox in his theological views 
some feared that it was an attempt to spread his peculiar doe- 
trine. Stiles, however, removed this suspicion with assurances 
that the prospective missionaries were to be taught only the 
plain and most important principles of religion. ^^ The adviS' 
ability of having white missionaries accompany the colored ones 
was suggested, but Hopkins was of the opinion that none were 
available who were qualified for the work.*^ The plan as an- 
nounced in the joint letter was approved by the presbytery of 
New York, by the associated ministers of several counties in 
Connecticut, by the ministers in Berkshire county, the North 
Association in Hartford county, and by the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge. Contributions were re- 
ceived from England, Scotland, and the New England states 
whioh totaled over five hundred dollars.*? Hopkins and Stiles 
formed a society in Newport to look after the education and 
maintenance of the two African missionaries.*' The negroes 
were put under the instruction of Professor John Witherspoon,** 
of Yale, a Scotchman who had come over in 1763 to accept the 
presidency of that institution.*** 

On April 10, 1776, Hopkins and Stiles issued a second circular 
letter,^" in which they related the success their undertaking had 
met with so far, and asked for further aid. They reported 
Yamma and Quamine ready to enter upon their work as soon 
as an opportunity should come to send them, and as an addi- 

43 A negro minister, Quaque by name, had already been sent to Africa under the 
auspices of the Episcopalians. Phillis Wheatley, the negro poetess, wrote Hopkins 
in 1774 that he was not very successful. Samuel Hopkins, Works (Park ed. — 
Boston, 1854), 1: 137, 138. 

4* Stiles, Literary diary, 1 : 365. 

*5 Ibid., 1 : 414 ; Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 136. 

46 Stiles, Literary diary, 1 : 450, 489 ; 2 : 283, 284 ; 3 : 327. 

47 Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 188. Hopkins himself later contributed two 
hundred dollars. 

isIUd., 134. 

49 Isaac V. Brown, Biography of the Severend Bohert Finley of Basking Bidge, 
N. J. (Philadelphia, 1857), 2, 3. 

50 Printed in Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 134 ff. 
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tional item in the project they proposed to establish schools in 
Africa for the instruction of the natives. The revolutionary 
war ir America frustrated their plans; not only did it make 
impossible the transportation of the missionaries, but it cut off 
contributions for their further education as well, and for the 
time being the scheme had to be dropped. Quamine took service 
on board a privateer and was killed in battle in 1779; Yamma 
worked as a laborer and died in North Carolina about 1794. 

Nevertheless, Hopkins did not slacken his zeal in the cause. 
The war was over in 1783 ; other individuals were willing to go 
as missionaries; and in the meantime other considerations were 
embraced in the project, all of which stimulated his activity and 
produced in 1793 a well defined scheme for African coloniza- 
tion. Interest in negro deportation was manifested in England 
at this time by a number of philanthropic men, and the cause 
was strengthened in America by the support of William Thorn- 
ton. Hopkins was in correspondence with some of the English- 
men and came in direct contact with Thornton, facts which 
without doubt added zest to his zeal and confirmed his belief in 
the practicability of the movement."^^ 

The plan of Hopkins, which in its initial stage grew out of 
local conditions, embraced from time to time additional motives. 
To the projects, announced in 1773, for spreading Christianity 
and checking the slave trade, there was added, in 1776, a plan 
for the establishment of schools. In another connection, in this 
same year, he had expressed the opinion that all slaves in Amer- 
ica might be deported to Africa or "removed into those places 
in this land, where they may have profitable business and are 
wanted. "^^ Since the English plan was announced in 1783, 
ten years before Hopkins matured his scheme, it was possible 
for him to have been materially influenced by the colonization- 
ists on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The chief promoter of the English plan was Henry Smeath- 

51 Denmark, Sweden, and France were interested in the African movement at 
this time; Hopkins knew of Denmark's activity, and corresponded with Granville 
Sharp and Zachary Macaulay about the Sierra Leone settlement. By 1787, he knew 
of Dr. Fothergill's proposition. Hopkins, Works (Park ed.), 1: 139. 

52 Samuel Hopkins, A dialogue concerning the slavery of the Africans (Norwich, 
Conn., 1776), 54. This treatise is a zealous appeal for emancipation and is dedi- 
cated to the continental congress. 
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man, who was born in 1742, the son of a distiller and brandy 
merchant of Yorkshire. When Henry was quite young, his 
father died and the boy had to shift for himself as best he could. 
He worked at different times as an upholsterer and insurance 
broker, became a merchsint, tutored, and finally took service 
with Doctor John Fothergill, a fellow of the Royal Society who 
was interested in making collections in African natural history. 
After spending four years in Africa, Smeathman started home 
but was captured by a vessel belonging to the American revolu- 
tionists and carried to the West Indies. Here he formed a plan 
"to return to Africa . . . with the sanguine hope of reliev- 
ing a hitherto oppressed race of beings, and abolishing that, to 
him most detestable of all traffic — the slave trade. ' ' ^^ He was 
an author, had an inventive and a philosophic cast of mind, and 
after his connection with Fothergill, was known as Doctor 
Smeathman. Doctor Fothergill believed that the establishment 
of a free settlement on the coast of Africa for honorable trade 
would be the most effective means of destroying the traffic in 
slaves for it would show European powers a source of com- 
merce much more worthy of their merchants than human flesh.'* 
This idea suggested '^ to Smeathman the scheme which he out- 
lined in a letter to Doctor Knowles of London in 1783, and three 
years later published under the title: "Plan of a settlement, to 
be made near Sierra Leone, and intended more particularly for 
the service and happy establishment of blacks and people of 
color, to be shipped as freemen, under the direction of the com- 
mitee for relieving the black poor, under the protection of the 
British government." '" Granville Sharp, Doctor John Coakley 
Lettsom, a native of the West Indies resident in England, the 
Quakers and missionary societies in general all espoused the 
cause of the negro settlement and by their persistent efforts, 

53 Thomas J. Pettigrew, Memoirs of the life and writings of the late John Coak- 
ley Lettsom (London, 1817), 2: 253. 
sijfcid., 2: 236, 237, 520. 

55 Ihid., 2 : 499, 500 ; see also Brissot de Warville, New travels in the United 
States of America, 1 : 138, 139. Fothergill died in 1782 and Smeathman naturally 
inherited his employer's proposition. 

56 Carl B. Wadstrom, An essay on colonization particularly applied to the western 
coast of Africa (London, 1794), part 2, 3-6, appendix, 198, 210; Prince Hoare, 
Memoirs of Granville Sharp, esquire (London, 1820 and 1828), 2: ch. 1; Pettigrew, 
Memoirs of John Coakley Lettsom, 1 : 132-136 ; 2 : 237-242. 
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aided by the British government, were able to plant a permanent 
colony on the Guinea coast." The promoters of this settlement 
hoped it would help destroy the slave-trade, build up a com- 
merce in the products of tropical Africa, spread Christianity 
among the natives, and relieve the British dominions of the free 
negro element. 

The promoter of negro deportation in America with whom 
Hopkins came in touch was William Thornton, a native of An- 
tigua,^^ who was educater. as a physician, and who lived for 
many years in Philadelphia and Washington. He was the au- 
thor of Cadmus, or the elements of unwritten language, the de- 
signer of the Philadelphia library and of the first United States 
capitol, a member of the American Philosophical Society,^" and 
one of the board of commissioners of the District of Columbia ; 
upon the discontinuance of the latter body he was appointed by 
Jefferson head of the patent office, a position he held till his 
death in 1827. He claimed to have saved the books and papers 
of the patent office from destruction, when the British burned 
the capitol building,*"' by previously removing them to his coun- 
try place. 

Doctor Thornton was thoroughly convinced that slavery 
should be abolished, and determined to free the seventy or 
eighty slaves on his own plantation in Tortola. His parents ob- 
jected to this emancipation, fearing the effect that the presence 
of the liberated negroes would have on the remaining slaves of 
the family estate, and they recommended that the blacks, if 
freed, be deported. Thornton proposed to buy land and settle 
them in Africa, and make the settlement a seat of commerce, 
arts, and manufacture. He would inaugurate a government and 
establish schools and churches. Slaves brought down to ships 
in the neighborhood of this colony would be bought, induced to 

57 The charter of the Sierra Leone company is in the Statutes at large, 31, Greorge 
III, c. 55. The writer thinks there is not sufficient evidence to warrant the state- 
ment of McPherson that "the colony founded at Sierra Leone by English philan- 
thropists drew in part its inspiration from Hopkins' idea." John H. T. McPherson, 
History of Liberia (Johns Hopkins University, Studies in historical and political 
science, ninth series, 10 — Baltimore, 1891), 493. 

58 Brissot de Warville, New travels in the United States, 1 : 38. 

59 Thwaites, Early western travels, 12 : 122. See also Gaillard Hunt, ' ' William 
Thornton and John Fitch" in the Nation, May 21, 1914. 

60 Thornton manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
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take an assignment of land in the settlement and to repay their 
purchase money, which would then be used to liberate other cap- 
tured blacks. By this means, he would stamp out the slave trade 
and light the torch of civilization in Africa. Thornton thought 
the project the "most important which certainly ever engaged 
the attention of one man. ' ' " He planned to accompany his 
slaves, stock their farms from his own plantation, and sacrifice 
eight or ten thousand pounds on his medical practice if it was 
necessary to carry out this venture. 

He was no less eager to help American negroes go to Africa. 
Due to his energies, societies of blacks had been formed in New- 
port and Boston, and had been addressed by a Mr. Rooch, a 
Friend who had recently come from England and France, and 
by Thornton himself on the subject of Sierra Leone. Two thou- 
sand were willing to go from Rhode Island alone,"^ when Thorn- 
ton told them they would be formed into an independent na- 
tion — he hated the word colony. Thornton wrote a disserta- 
tion for publication showing the method by which the blacks 
might be "rendered useful members of society, a commercial 
nation, and a happy people " "^ — a dissertation which was ex- 
amined and approved by Samuel Adams, with whom Thornton 
was intimate. 

From 1786 to 1790, Thornton was continually working at this 
project. He wrote to Doctor Lettsom, Granville Sharp, Sir 
Joseph Banks, president of the Royal Society of London," and 
to the society of Les Amis des Noirs in France,''^ offering his 
services and fortune and asking for information about Sierra 
Leone ; at the same time he labored in conjunction with Hopkins 

«i Pettigrew, Memoirs of John Codkley Lettsom, 2 : 497-504. 

82 He does not state the number offering to go from Massachusetts. A petition 
from some slaves was received by the Massachusetts general court in June, 1774, 
praying for freedom and the assignment of some unimproved land in the province 
where each of them might "there quietly set down under his own fig tree [and en- 
joy] the fruits of his labor." Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, fifth 
series, 3: 435. 

63 Pettigrew, Memoirs of John Coakley Lettsom, 2 : 516-518. 

64 American Colonization Society, Twelfth annual report (Washington, 1829), 48. 

65 Pettigrew, Memoirs of John CoaUey Lettsom, 2 : 538. The Philanthropic So- 
ciety of the Friends of the Blacks was formed in 1788 to help America and Britain 
stop the slave trade and liberate the blacks. Lafayette and Brissot de Warville were 
members. Jefferson was invited to join the society but declined. William F. Poole, 
Anti-slavery opinions hefore 1800 (Cincinnati, 1873), 32. 
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in America.*"' He believed that the negro could be returned to 
his own country and be taught the cultivation of coffee, sugar, 
and cotton, and the methods of manufacture. The spirit of his 
zeal and philanthropy is well indicated by the following letter to 
Doctor Lettsom sent from Boston May 20, 1787 : 

' ' I know of no other person who will make the same sacrifice 
of family, friends, fortune, and an expensive education, with the 
most precious years in the prime of life, to live with the rejected 
and despised part of mankind, and in an unhealthy climate. 
When done, where are my dependencies at my return? My 
lands in the West Indies, when I have taken off the Blacks that 
fall to my share, which are more than seventy in number, I mean 
to give to my mother, and the Blacks their liberty. My estate 
in England, to which I became heir, I have given some years the 
rents of to my aged grandmother, and aunts, during their lives, 
for their kind and affectionate care of my brother and myself, 
during our infancy. They were like mothers, and I would treat 
them as such. 

"Where now is the tie that will prevent me from attempting 
to execute this grand affair ! What have I to do but to live use- 
fully, and to die happily! If you can find anyone who is more 
calculated to execute it, I will submit to your proposals; but if 
you cannot, I claim attention ; and with the men I can raise here, 
am willing to attempt what I know many would startle at. My 
profession and knowledge of many of the arts and sciences will 
not meet with a more likely opportunity of proving their utility 
to the world. I have lately written France on this subject, and 
mean soon to open my plans to the friends of America and Eng- 
land, etc. Liberal subscriptions have been offered me but I refus- 
ed them, until I should be empowered to act, by Your Committee 
on African Affairs. Please to send a letter to the Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, Newport, Rhode Island, giving, as a body, my charac- 
ter, as I wish them to be fully assured that I am not unworthy 
of their confidence." "' 

66 Park, Memoir of Samuel HopMns, 139. 

6' Pettigrew, Memoirs of John Coakley Lettsom, 2 : 519, 520. Thornton was in 
Newport in March, 1787, and called on Hopkins, who gave him a letter to carry to 
Moses Brown of Providence, in which he said he thought him an honest man but 
"too flighty and unsteady" to lead a settlement of American blacks to Africa. 
Hopkins, Works (Park ed.), 1: 139. 
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Thornton communicated his plan to the Massachusetts gen- 
eral court, "whose members did not relish it" ''^ although on ap- 
plication for aid from the negroes themselves, the assembly 
promised vessels, instruments, and provisions as soon as a suit- 
able location for a settlement could be f ound.*'^ The blacks were 
willing to go and Thornton was willing to take them but suf- 
ficient funds, a place for settlement, and authority to make it he 
had not. America would wait; England would not recommend, 
for " Thornton, " said Lettsom, " the excellent Thornton, . . . 
is too good a man to be sacrificed to an uncertain experi- 
ment," '" and he had to wait until the organization of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society in 1817 to serve the cause of negro de- 
portation in an official way. 

The next formal statement of Hopkins's ideas on negro de- 
portation was made in 1793 ; it contained all the features of the 
plans of his contemporaries and was circulated all over New 
England." He hoped to benefit both Africa and America as 
well as civilization in general by the colonization of the Ameri- 
can negroes beyond the Atlantic. Africa would receive the gos- 
pel and the blessings of Christianity ; it would become the home 
of schools and churches. To this end, the prospective emigrants, 
guided by the wise hands of the superior whites, were to be in- 
structed in the Bible and in the arts and sciences. America 
would be benefited because its negro population would be grad- 
ually drawn away, first the existing free blacks, and later the 
emancipated slaves. In this way slavery would be abolished in 
America and the negro would be given an opportunity to de- 
velop mind and muscle in a free and happy land. The world at 
large, and especially the United States, would reap large com- 
mercial returns. When the trade heretofore carried on with the 
West Indies dwindled away because of the use of slave labor 
there, Africa, rich in natural resources and intelligently culti- 

68 Brissot de Warville, New travels in the United States of America, 1 : 139. 

69 At one time the Ehode Island blacks sent an agent to Africa to search for a 
suitable place, but he betrayed his mission. American Colonization Society, Third 
annual report, 25. 

70 Pettigrew, Memoirs of John Coahley Lettsom, 1 : 135. 

'1 Hopkins, Discourse upon the slave trade and the slavery of the Africans; 
Park, Memoir of Samuel EopJcins, 145-147. This discourse was delivered in Provi- 
dence, May 17, 1793, before the Proficence Society for Abolishing the Slave Trade, 
and was later put in pamphlet form. 
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vated by free blacks, would furnish the commodities to take its 
place. The establishment of an independent nation of free ne- 
groes on the shores of Africa would render a district immune 
from the slave trade and the conversion of African natives 
would further diminish this iniquitous traffic in human beings. 
These undertakings were so praiseworthy and so conducive to 
the public good that congress would make grants to help bear 
the expense. The general court of Massachusetts had already 
promised aid and in case congress refused to make appropria- 
tions the other states might be induced to join with Massachu- 
setts ; if not, a society must be organized to solicit funds from 
the general public. Since there were many blacks already 
anxious to go, the first step in the execution of the project would 
be to secure a place for the settlement, then gather the negroes 
together, organize them into a civil society, equip them with im- 
plements of husbandry, cooking utensils, and such things, and 
under competent leadership transport them to Africa. 

Hopkins was never able to send out any emigrants to Africa, 
although he was advised by Granville Sharp that Sierra Leone 
would receive twelve American families of good habits and dis- 
cipline. In 1828, however, after Liberia had been founded by 
the American Colonization Society as a direct result of Hop- 
kins's efforts, a Newport congregation of colored people sailed 
for the African settlement of American negroes. It consisted 
of thirty- two persons among whom was Salmar Nubia and New- 
port Gardiner, aged seventy and eighty respectively, spiritual 
followers of Hopkins who had for a long time cherished the 
hope of going.'^ 

As a result of an intimate friendship " between Hopkins and 
the father of Samuel J. Mills, the young Mills learned of the 
plans for the salvation of Africa and during a life intensely de- 
voted to missionary work, he became identified in an important 
way with the formation of the American Colonization Society. 
In a second and more far-reaching way, therefore, the spirit of 
Hopkins influenced later efforts to colonize the American ne- 
groes in Africa. 

The death of Hopkins in 1803 marks the close of a period of 

'2 Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 155, 156. 

73 Thomas C. Eichards, Samuel J. Mills, missionary, pathfinder, pioneer, and pro- 
moter (Boston, 1906), 195, 196. 
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individual effort in negro deportation.'* The men identified 
with the movement were of a high order and had for their pur- 
pose the emancipation of a race and the civilization of a con- 
tinent.''^ "For the Blacks of Africa would gradually civilize 
(themselves) by the assistance of those from America; and the 
Whites, whom they ought to execrate, would never mingle with 
them. By this civilization, Europe would open a vast market to 
her manufactures and obtain, at a cheap rate, and without the 
effusion of blood, those productions which cost her at the islands 
so much money and so many crimes. ' ' If all this had been true, 
patriotic whites and blacks should have cried with the author of 
the quotation, "God grant that this idea may soon be real- 
ized," '« 

In concluding this study several observations should be made. 
First, at this early time anti-slavery men were known as aboli- 
tionists. Their organizations were "abolition" societies. A 
general convention met as early as 1794. Moreover, the aboli- 
tionists were favorable to colonization and constituted some of 
its strongest advocates. Hopkins belonged to the Connecticut 

7* Walter L. Fleming, "Historic attempts to deport the negro," in Journal of 
American history, 4: no. 2, 198, says that colonization of free negroes was first pub- 
licly mentioned in 1770 by Samuel Hopkins. Park, in Hopkins' Worlcs, 1: 164, says 
that Hopkins was the first man in the world who is known to have originated a 
scheme for African colonization. In my judgment neither statement can be sub- 
stantiated. 

'5 On page 48 of the Proceedings of a colored national convention which met in 
Rochester, New York, in 1853, the statement is made that a certain Lieutenant 
Stout of the United States navy, wrote to President Adams from the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1798 urging the colonization of the American negro in South Africa as a 
counter movement to British settlement there. He is said to have argued that the 
exodus of American slaves would divert the flow of British immigrants from Africa 
to the United States, and in this way the United States could rival Great Britain 
in population. Attempts have been made to corroborate the statement of the negro 
convention by searching the records of the department of state at Washington, 
where Stout's letter was reported to be, and the Adams papers in the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society as well; both were failures. All that could be learned about 
Stout was gathered from the records of the department of the navy. He was a 
lieutenant in the United States navy from July 3, 1798, to July 6, 1801, and was 
on the gunship Herald, a vessel which did service along the New York coast and the 
West Indies. Stout, therefore, could not have been at the Cape of Good Hope at 
the time the letter was said to have been written, and since no such communication 
was found in the Adams papers, further efforts to locate the letter have been re- 
garded as useless. But even should the letter have been written, the facts set 
forth in this paper show that Stout was not the author of negro colonization. 

76 Brissot de WarvUIe, New travels in the United States of America, 1 : 264. 
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Abolition Society. Benezet was in favor of sending tlie negroes 
to the West. This relationship between abolitionists and col- 
onizationists is interesting in view of their heated controversy 
during a later period. Again, the colonization sentiment was 
manifested in the South. Citizens of Virginia especially advo- 
cated colonization, and in 1800, 1804, and 1816, the Virginia as- 
sembly passed resolutions with a view to the deportation of the 
negro. Furthermore, at this time the North and the South seem 
to have been united in their opinion as to what was the best 
means of solving the negro question. It should also be empha- 
sized that deportation was treated as a factor in the abolition of 
slavery. The movement was for emancipation with coloniza- 
tion; it was never advocated as a means of removing only the 
free negroes. Finally, these early precursors in the field of 
negro deportation prepared the way for the formation of the 
American Colonization Society in 1816 and 1817, Fairfax and 
Thornton being present at its organization. Both signed the 
constitution and Thornton became a member of the board of 
managers. 
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